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THE GIRG U LAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
as acopy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue ” 
Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retigious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
{astrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than. book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what onght to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community 


MANUPACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
PRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Proserwvecd 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


OI Irv 


Yublications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of iuterest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Rirth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
*onclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
Honal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
*lves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. Hl. Nores. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


E> Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
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readers that we have no faith in the suc- 
cess of any scheme of Communism, Asso- 
ciation, or improvement of any kind, 
which does not build on Christ, begin- 
ning with salvation from selfishness, and 
surrounding all its operations with con- 
stant and genial religious influences. As 
social reformers, we have no more heart 
to devise and recommend mere household 
arrangement, and business measures, to 
those who seek association without seek- 
ing Christ, than an honest physician has 
to presceibe for a patient who wants 
health, but cannot quit debauchery. 


With this understanding as to the 
spiritual element in which all experi- 
ments should be made, we will take the 
liberty to offer a plan of communism, or 
of transition toward communism, which 
seems tv us to be natural and practicable 
immediately, for all sorts of business, and 
in the midst of society as it is. 

Our proposal is simply to substitute the 
family relation for the system of hiring.—— 
As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, 
and carry on your business by paying 
them wages,’ so we would say to the 
hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and carry 
on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ 

In other words, let every distinct form 
of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering 
point ofa family sufficient to man the 
business, and carry on all its domestic 
affairs without hiring. Ifa man propo- 
ses to carry on a farm, let him consicer 
how many laborers he will require, and 
form a family association large enough 
for his whole business. So let the mas- 
ter-mechanic gather about him as broth- 
ers, in one household, so many journey- 
men with their families, as he can employ 
profitably, instead of holding them by 
the mere bond of wages, and supporting 
their families scattered abroad. Let the 
capitalist who builds a factory, also build 
a mansion house for all employed in it ; 
and instead of paying taem wages, make 
them partners and provide for their main- 
tenance and education as one family.— 
Let the merchant form a household of 
his clerks and dependents. Tet the ed- 
itor live with his printers and assistants, 
and make his daily or weekly issue a fam- 
ily business, 

In this scheme, we have a general an- 
swer to the question which has much ex- 
ercised the brains of social inventors, viz: 
what is the proper number of members for 
an integral Association? Fourier, we 
believe undertakes to solve the problem 
by—profound calculations, and _ spevifies 
the hundreds—we do not recollect how 
many. Five hundred, weare told, is the 
least number that can make a fair experi- 
ment of his system. Our answer is more 





erfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 


sbove Publications may be sent by mailto ‘all parts 
of the conntry. 


‘simple and practical. The proper num- 


We scarcely need remind our attentive 


{that number which its distinct Deedee’ 
properly requires. By this rule, associa- 
tions will vary according to their situa- 
tions and functions, from the size of a 
single family up to that of the largest as- 
semblege that can profitably concentrate 
upon a single spot. The association re- 
quired to tend a light-house, or farm an 
isolated patch of meadow, might be no 
larger, than a single family ; while the 
occupation of a powerful water privelege, 
or a prairie farm, might require an asso- 
ciation as large as an ordinary village.--- 
With the simple rule that the demands 
ot business shall determine the size of as- 
sociations, the various capabilities of the 
situations which the earth presents will 
naturally distribute mankind into detach- 
ments of all sizes, like the sentinels, pla- 
tocns, companies, battalions, regiments, 
and brigades of an army. 

This system is not liable to the charge 
of artificiality. Men are now distributed 
into clans according to the demands of 
business. Every large farm or workshop, 
has, besides the master and his family, 
its set of dependent laborers with their 
families, forming altogether, the working 
family of the business. As things are, 
the master and workman live apart, each 
with his little household, scattered as 
aliens. We propose simply to gather toge- 
ther into an association, those who already 
belong together by their common business; 
and we maintain that this would be a 
natural improvement, not requiring sci- 
entific theories, and abstruse philanthro- 
pies for its initiation, but only the civil- 
ization that makes man peaceable and 
brotherly, and a true eye to profitable 
and pleasant business arrangement. 

The truth is, in the present order of 
things, the family organization has refer- 
ence merely to propagation. That is the 
only recognized family business. Now we 
do not believe that propagation is the sole 
or the main object of existence. The 
labor of men in other things, is quite as 
important, and ought to have a voice in 
their family arrangements. Those who 
work together ought to live together. It 
is natural, useful, and economical ; and 
nothing but a blind, traditional devotion 
to propagation, and the selfishnesses 
which appertain to it, hinders men from 
falling naturally into working families, 
according to the demands of business. 

The mere material advantages of con- 
densing the scattered, fragmentary clans 
attached to any given business, into a 
well ordered family, easily suggest them- 
selves, The opportunity of thorough ac- 
quaintance and constant consultation 
which family life would afford, the enthu- 
siasm naturally generated by aganephion 
andan entire community of interests, the 
saving of time and labor, of travel to and 
fro and care of domestic affairs, which 
would come by uniting many families in 
ore, the relief from complicated accounts 
and arbitrary money-payments, which 
would result from substituting family 
union for the hireling relation—these are 
but a few of the many good things which 
mere business men can see and appreciate 





ber for each separate household, is just 


"Bat ilies beyond sottanial profits, 
consider how the great gulf Letween the 
rich and the poor would be abolished, 
how the civilization of the more fortu- 
nate classes would distribute itself through 
the whole of society. Then consider the 
educational and rvligicns advantages of 
this plan of communism. Every impor- 
tant BusINEss would be the gathering 
point ofan extensive FAMILY. That fam- 
ily, embracing of course persons qualified 
tw instruct, and having constant opportu- 
nity for mecting and mutual help, would 
become a scHooL. That school, rising 
into the knowledge of God, and having 
the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticisin and religious culture, would be- 
come acuurcH. Thus business would 
become a truly sacred institution—the 
very platform of the worship of God.— 
The four great interests of mankind—bus- 
iness, family. affection, education, and re- 
ligion—would join hands and dwell to- 
gether wherever human beings have a 
home. 

The difficulty that stands most in the 

way of this movement, is that it requires 
for leaders men not merely of business 
talent, but of faith, wisdom, and moral 
power, sufficient for the management of 
the entire combination of interests pro- 
posed. In fact, the business leader must 
be such a mar as Paul demanded for 
bishop—‘ blameless as the steward of 
God ; not self willed, not soon angry, not 
given to wine, no striker, not given to 
filthy lucre, but a lover of hospitality, a 
lover of good men, sober, just, holy, tem- 
pérate, holding fast the faithful word, 
that he may be able by sound doctrine, 
both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers.” (Titus 1: 7—9.) This neces- 
sity, however, should not frighten us. 
Such men were found among common 
business folks in the Primitive Church, 
and we have no doubt God has a supply 
of them now, that will be called out by 
a due demand for them. For our part, 
we doubt whether in the sight of God, a 
man who has nothing but business talent, 
or money capital, is fit any way, to have 
charge of enterprises that involve the la- 
bors and destinies of tribes of huvian be- 
ings; and we should be glad to seea 
state of things which would require all 
business leaders to be also good fathers 
and pastors. 
If any business man approves of our 
ideas, and wishes to become a practical 
communist, he need not wait for a general 
movement, or look about for men and 
means to forma regular association in 
some select spot, but he may at once ( or 
by degrees as he pleases) stop hiring his 
helpers, and begin to form a BUSINESS 
FAMILY, as the foundation of a HOME 
SCHOOL and a HOME CHURCH. 





The ‘Kingdom of Heaven. 


The new order of ti things which John 
: oP to 

the Baptist, Christ and his disciples, 
announced as ‘at hand,’ was denomin- 
uted by them ‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ 

or the ‘kingdom of God’ These terms 
occur very frequently in the Evangelists. 
A large part ot Christ’s instructions con- 





in the prospect we open to them. 


sists of similitudes descriptive of the na- 
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tnre, growth and consummation of this 
kingdom. Perhaps the most emphatic 
injunction which he gave his followers 
was, ‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.’ The first petition of 


his model prayer is, ‘thy kingdom come.’ 
Of course all true followers of Christ 
think much about the kingdom of heaven. 


It ré the 4 Joy . and hope—the center of agrarianism, (which is a form of individual owner- 
their citizenship and patriotism. It is ship,) but to communism, which is the unity of all 
important therefore that they should in the possession of property. It goes against sel- 
have a well defined notion of the nature} fsiness, and this must be the cure for the evils of 


and position of that kingdom. 


Two principal ideas enter into the| legislate ina manner to prevent cats from catching 


definition of a kingdom, viz., first, the 
idea of its principles and laws ; and sec- 
ondly, the idea of its executive arrange- 


ments, its officers and administration. influx of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 


We do noi propose to speak now of the 


principles and laws of the kingdom of truth, and to believe that the highest, purest form 
That is the doctrinal, depart- | of truth—the most Divine—is best for all, that the 


heaven. 


land speculators and our government are taking 
measures virtually to place all the lands in all the 
states in the hands of a few rich, and our amazingly 
pious Beechers, Stowes, Hawkes, and bishops and 
priests without number and without principle, do 
not even whisper that land monopoly may be as he- 
retical as certain mediwvl notions about the trin- 
ity, the devil, purgatory, &c., &c.” : 
The Bible has nothing explicit as to forms and ti- 
tles of ownership, whether of lands or other proper- 
ty. Its principles tend, in their final result, not to 


which our correspondent complains. You cannot 


mice, and so it is impossible to restrain selfish men 
from grasping whatever they have the power and 
opportunity to hold. It is not a law that is wanted» 
but a change of nature, such as was effected by the 


L. B. Jr., Mass.—‘* Claiming to be a lover of the 


ment, and is the subject of constant dis- 
We wish to set 
forth briefly a clear idea of the executive 
department, i. e. to show where the king- 
dom of heaven is embodied, who are its 


cussion in our paper. 


officers, &c. 


1. Christ is admitted on all hands to 
be the first magistrate of the kingdom. 

2. Christ gave commissions to twelve 
apostles, (including Paul) and they ap- 
pointed subordinate officers. 

3. The organization instituted by 
Christ and the apostles, embraced the 
body commonly called the Primitive 
Church, i. e. the believers of the apos- 


tolic age. 


4. The commissions given by Christ 
and the apostles did not continue in this 
world beyond the period of the Second 


Coming. 


5. There is no authentic record or 
moral evidence of the validity of the com- 
missions handed down in the various 
churches called Christian, since the de- 


struction of Jerusalem. 


6. The limits of the kingdom of heaven, 
therefore, so far as it has been seen in this 
world, are clearly defined. We trace the 
line of divine authority distinctly from 
Christ through the apostles and their 
subordinates, till we come to the period of 
the Second Advent, and there we must 
stop till we can find a church that can 
prove by unequivocal credentials that it 
is in conjunction with the primitive gov- 


ernment, 


From these premises we may draw the 


following conclusions: 


1. The kingdom of heaven is not to be 
confounded with popular Christianity, 


Popish, or Protestant. 


2.Qn the other hand, it is not to be 
conceived of as something hereafter to 
Its organization is a fixed 
fact, and it is eighteen hundred years old. 
It is as important not to exclude what 
belongs to it, as it is not to confound 
with it what does not belong to it. 
denborg abuses the kingdom as much by 
aside the apostles and Primitive 
Church, as the hereditary churches abuse 
it by adding on their line of carnal 


be instituted. 


setting 


priests. 


3. We are not to think of our own sect 


as the kingdom of heaven. 


be more than a provincial department of 
that kingdom. The seat of the govern- 
ment and of its chief functions, is and 
forever will be in the spiritual world. 

4, Until that organization shall be de- 
monstrably extended into this world, we 
heave nq external vehicle of authority 
of the kingdom, except the Bible. 





Go Correspondents. 








1. R. H., Mass.—‘* The question I desire to have 


solved, is, Does the Bible countenance, require and 
necessitate an agrarian law, by which every family 
shall have the use of land enough for its subsist- 


ence? My opinion is that from the days of the| Jews in this country now number about two. 
apostles to this time, the church, the orthodox,|} dred thousand. In New York city alone there 
are forty thousand. The attention of the Jews in 
to this day; and a sincere, honest christian cannot | Europe is turned towards America, on account of 
ongpert any church which does not protest against the persecution to which they are subjected in 


Catholic church and all the Protestant churches, 
have been heretics upon agrarianism, and are 60 


monopoly. For five hundred, or perhaps a 


thousand years, Popes nave been publicly bribed to| 80me countries on the continent, and a rapid in- 
bishops & , on account of the/ crease of their number here may be expected by 


make cardinals an 
land revenues belonging tothe church. Protestant 


Sagland allows individuals to Own one, ten, twenty, i 





thirty miles square, &. In ‘eur country, our! occupyirg prominent and influential positions in 


will of God is the best profitable good—that it may 
be known, and may be done—I desire to know more 
of the very peculiar views which you propagate.— 
That there is rest for distracted humanity only in 
Christ, know. But where is the most of Him? 

Harmony of social relations is social happiness.— 
Moral perfection alone, in these can secure it. If a 
tolerable state of things has been maintained under 
your social relations it must be in the exercise of a 
virtue not common even in the best Christian Orders 
with which I am acquainted, If God is in it, if it is 
of Him, all that is to be desired is possible. By its 
fruits, and by ‘‘ the word” it is to be known. Gen- 
eration and Regeneration--Mysterious, profound, 
and radical seeds of character! character to be ours 
forever! If all is not right, whose fault is it? Not 
his indeed who is Infinite Wisdom and Love. Has 
he power to correct? Does he choose to correct ?— 
Will he have mvre power at a future time than now? 
Is He limited by our capacity? He proposes to fill 
us. Is He limited by our ability? Has He not ¢all 
power and is not all his power our own if we will? 
Our choice omnipotent to us only limits Him or his 
willin us. How do we live? Lift the curtain here 
and there—everywhere. Nay lift it not, lest others 
be corrupted more. How do we marry, breed, and 
educate? What chains, what perversions, what 
sanctified crime. If only the pure may cast a stone, 
who shall throw? If sexual coition, other than for 

eneration is impure, who then is pure ?"Is marriage 
ivine? Who thenis married? Is‘ love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’ christianity ? Where then is it ? 

I have passed near you several times on the cars 
and should have stopped, could I have consistently 
done so. I would commit myself to nothing but 
God and Truth. He is all worth possessing. I saw 
the ‘ Berean’ a few minutes last fall. Where can I 
obtain it, or some general synopsis of your views, 
most conveniently? Perhaps you have something 
brief. Say an outline which you could send me by 
mail at small expense. : 

May I presume to ask, Is the result of your mission 
so far as developed satisfactory to yourself? J seek 
Zion the City of the living God. I know where 
its elements are; but where are they wrought out, 
combined, and organized in practical life ?” . 
We send you the best expose of our views we have 
insuccint form. We can furnish the Berean and 
Bible Communism by mail if you wish them. To 
atterpt to answer all your questions would lead in- 
to a wider discussion than we are prepared for.— 
There is undoubtedly plenty of evil in the world, 
and plenty of puzzling problems present themselves, 
that are well calculated to distract any mind that 
givesitself to them. But cannot wedo better? Is 
it not the part of humility to leave some things un- 
answered. and turn to what is known and positive 
and satisfying? Is there not good enough to occu- 
py our attention, if we choose to see it? ‘ Charity,’ 
says Paul, ‘ suffereth long and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up; doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 
rejoiceth notin iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth . 
beareth all things, believeth all things. hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, and never faileth.’— 
The cultivation of this spirit is the best answer to 
speculative obstacles of every kind, the best guide 
to the * glorious city.’ 
£. B. B. Newburgh.—1. The principal industrial 
branches here, are Farming, Gardening, Fruit-rais- 
ing and Preserving, Trap-making, Bag-making, 
Milling &c., besides Tailoring, Shoemaking and the 
Mechanical trades necessary to our own convenience, 
2. We do not encourage persons ‘to come here to 
settle awhile.” Our basisis religious unity, and 
we desire to form none but permanent connections. 
8. The Newark Community has been absorbed in 
this and the other Communes, In the accompanying 
papers you will find additional information. 

T. B. Pa.—Your expressions of good will to the 
Circular are encouraging, but the plan of coming 
to help us work the present summer is impractica- 
ble. 





....The Hartford Courant states that “ the 


mmigration, Many Jews in this country are 


politics and business. Messrs. Yulee and Ben- 
jamin of the United States Senate, and Messrs. 
Zollicoffer, Oliver, Phillips, and Hart, of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, are numbered 
among the children of Abraham. Instead of 
reading the Scriptures in the Hebrew tongue, un- 
derstood only as the Rabbi interprets it, many 
now use the English version. This class have 
introduced many reforms into their mode of wor- 
ship—they now have their choirs, their organs, 
and their Sabbath Schools.” 
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The Suspense of Faith. 














Dr. Bellows’ sermon on the ‘ Suspense of Faith’ 
has excited a quite remarkable interest in the re- 
ligious world, and has been the subject of a great 
deal of newspapercomment. The Century remarks 
of it: “Whatever else may be said, it is certain that 
Mr. Bellows has struck the nerves of reflection in 
thousands of minds and stirred them with a strong 
hand.” We are glad to see the stagnant waters 
of the religious mind agitated, and the discussion 
of the tendencies of Protestantism and the wants 
of the human heart, renewed. And although we 
have no faith in the remedies proposed by Mr. 
Bellows, yet we hope that in the ferment of mind 
he has stirred up, some gleams of truth will be 
struck out, which will lighten up the spiritual 
horizon of the world a little, and induce a more 
thorough examination of the History of Christiani- 
ty. There are great facts in the spiritual history 
of the race which are waiting for discussion and 
presentation to the public mind. The Second 
Coming of Christ, the position and career of the 
Primitive Church, the Resurrection of the Dead, 
and the religious character of the past eighteen 
hundred years—theée areall questions which are 
enveloped in a veil of darkness and falsehood to 
the common mind, and need a most thorough in- 
vestigation. Andwe are confident that in the 
truth on these subjects, will be found the answer 
to all the wants of the age.—r. L. P. 





Steam Plowing. 


Several very successful trials of Fawkes’ Steam 
Plow have been made recently, near Philadel- 
phia. A Committe of the Pennsylvania State Ag- 
ricultural Society, witnessed the operations on 
the 21st, and have made a report on the subject. 
We copy the following portion of their report 
from the Scientific American : 

The soil was in goud condition, owing to the 
late rain, which rendered the experiment more 
satisfactory. 

The engine, which is of 30 horse power, is 
adapted to either wood or coal, and when the 
latter is used, consumes about half a ton a day, 
All doubts of its success were speedily re- 
moved. The plows, eight in number, which were 
suspended by chains in a frame attached to the 
rear of the machine, about eighteen inches above 
the ground, by means of a slight aljustment of a 
crank were dropped to their proper position for 
action: and at the sound of the whistle the plow 
moved forward in the most graceful manner, per- 
forming its work with ease, and to the admir- 
ation and perfect satisfaction of the most skepti- 
cal. 
The soil wus made to yield to the united action 
of the eight mold-buards, each turning a furrow 
slice of fourteen inches in width, and six inches 
in depth, moving at the rate of four miles an 
hour (or four acres an hour.) * 

The experiment was made upon a tough timo- 
thy sud, which had not been plowed for some 
seven years previously. 

Mr. Fawkes, to show its capacity for easy lo- 
comotion over uneven surfaces, propelled it rap- 
idly over several gullies, one of which was fully 
eighteen inches in depth, while others were very 
abrupt, and did this without any apparent detri- 
ment to the machinery. 

It may be proper to add, that Mr. Fawkes 
placed the machine entirely at the disposal of the 
committee, and subjected it to every test which 
they cuggested. 

One of the committee familiar with prairie 
plowing, affirms that he has never seen level 
pra‘rie turned as beautifully by horse power as 
the uneven timothy sod was by the steam plow. 
It is stated that it is the intention of Mr. Fawkes 
to compete for the large prize of $5,000 at the 
next Fair of the Illinois State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, and that he is confident uf success. 





Ea “The False and True Marriage ; the 
reason and results,” is the title of a pamphict 
received at this office, written by Mrs. Brown, 
editress of the Agitator. It makes some hard 


which many women resign themeelves to the sls- 
very of an unloving connection, for the sake of 
gaining a home and position. We think the av. 
thor like most other ‘ agitators,’ is better at bom. 
barding the false than in stating and recommend. 
ing the true. 


News of the Week. 








From Europe. 

It is not as yet known positively whether Sar. 
dinia will send a representation to the Peace 
Conference at Zurich, or not, or whether if sent, its 
representative would be admitted to the deliber- 
ations of the Conference, owing it is said, to ob- 
jections from Austria. The English government 
is reported as willing to send a representation to 
the Conference, provided there is a general dis- 
armament. Many rumors are afloat in relation 
to the Conference, but very little about it is real. 
ly knowr to the public. The French Prime Min. 
ister, Count Walewski, it is rumored, had drawn 
up a plan for the Confederation of Italy, and 
submitted it to the French Cabinet; but if so, it 
is by no means certain that it will be adopted by 
the Cvnference. The French emperor was to 
make his public entry into Paris on the 14th of 
August, with part of the army of Italy. Gari- 
baldi’s movements are watched with interest. 
He is reported as contemplating a movemont with 
his forces from Northern to Central Italy for the 
purpose of forming a nucleus ofa large volunteer 
force capable of securing the independence of that 
portion of Italy, at least against any Roman or 
Neapolitan force. The Pontifical Government 
had issued a circuler to its Representatives abroad, 
complaining of acts of usurpation and infringe- 
ment of the rights of the Pope, by the king of 
Sardinia, and instructing them to invoke the as- 
sistance and protection of the European powers. 
Kossuth is now in Switzerland. 

Railroad Accident. 

Another of those wholesale railroad slaughters, 
we might almost say murders, that have happened 
so frequently for the last few years, occurred 
Tuesday evening the 2d inst., on the Northern 
Railroad, near Schaghticoke, about seventeen 
miles from Albany. The Tribune says: “A 
trestlework bridge, over which the down mail 
train was passing gave way, precipitating all the 
cars and the tender of tho locomotive into the 
chasm below, a distance of forty feet. The num- 
ber of killed and wounded is not fully known, but 
from ten to twenty lives were certainly lost, and 
probably every one of the passengers who escaped 
destruction received some serious injuries.” The 
Coroners Jury rendered a verdict that the bridge 
was “rotten, unsafe, and known to beso,” and 
recommend that the Superintendent and Directors 
of the road be held responsible. 





Facts and Topics. 


...-Among the passengers in the steamer Af.- 
rica, which left New York for Liverpool on the 
3d, were Prof. Stowe and his wife. Mra. Stowe 
will spend a year in traveling. 

...- The British steam propellers Andes, Alps 
Lebanon, Taurus, and Teneriffe, all of the Cunard 
line, have been sold to the Spanish Government. 
They will be replaced by five others of greater 
capacity and power. 

..--A young man who arrived at St. Joseph 
on Monday, July 25, from Kansas, stated that he 
met Dr. Doy and his rescuers, at Cottonwood 
Springs tie day before. There were twelve men 
in the party. They told the stranger all about 
the rescue, and stated that they had men posted 
all the way from the jail at St Joseph to the river 
on the night of the rescue. Doy was quite ill, 
and had to be borne in a wagon. The sheriff of 
Buchanan county has offered a reward of $1,000 
for the recapture of Doy.— Alton Banner. 

..-+ It is estimated that Ohio will yield this 

year 26,000,000 bushels of wheat. ‘The amount 
for the whole United States is estimated at over 

200,000,000 bushels. 

..--One at least of the old wonders of the world 
is not to fall a prey to modern science. A journa} 
of the day thus rescues the famous Maelstrom, of 
which Mr. Poe made a terrifying use in one of his 
tales, from the disbelief into which it has of late 
been pretty generally cast. The ancient accounts 
of its terrible power were doubtless fabulous, but 
M. Hagerup, Minister of the Norwegian Marine, 
has recently given a reliable account of it, in reply 
to some questions from a correspondent of The 
Boston Recorder. The vast whirl is caused by 
the setting in and out of the tides between Lofodeo 
and Mosken, and is most violent half way between 








hits at the mercenary matrimonial bargainings, by 


ebb and flood tide. At flood and ebb tide it dis. 
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appears for about half an hour, but begins again 
with the moving of the waters. Large vessels inay 
pass over it safely in serene weather, but ina 
storm it is perilous to the largest craft. Small! 
boats are not safe near it at the time of its strong- 
est action in any weather. The whirls in the 
Maelstrom do not, as was once supposed, draw 
yessels under the water, but, by their violence 
they fill them with water or dash them upon the 
neighboring shoals. M. Hagerup says: 

“In winter, it not unfrequently happens that at 
sea, a bank of clouds shows a west storm, with 
heavy sea, to be prevailing there, while further in on 
the coast, the clear air shows that on the ivside of 
the West-tjord (east side of Lofoden) the wind 
blows from the land, and sets out through the 
tjord from the east. In such cases, especially, an 
approach to the Maelstrom is in the highest de- 
gree dangerous, for the stream and undercurrent, 
from opposite directions, work there together to 
make the whole passage one single boiling caul- 
dron. At such times appear the mighty whirls, 
which have given it the name of Maelstrom (that 
is the whirling or grinding stream), and in which 
no craft whatever can hold its course. For a 
steamer, it is. then, quite inadvisable to attempt 
the passage of the Maelstrom during a winter 
storm, and for a sailing vessel it may also be bad 
enough in time of summer, should there fall a calm 
or a light wind, whereby the power of the stream 
becomes greater than that of the wind, leaving the 
vessel no longer under command.”—Cenlury. 

...-Mr. Seward is now in Russia; Mr. Sum- 
ner is in England. 

...-Some portions of the west, it is stated, 
are suffering severely with drought. In Ohio and 
Indiana the corn crop threatens to be a failure. 

....A patent has lately been taken out in Eng- 
land by J. Robertson, for an invention which re- 
lates to a most simple method of increasing the 
volume and richness of tone of musical in- 
struments. As applied to violins or similar 
stringed instruments the soundirg-board is made 
somewhat thicker than those in common use, and 
the inside is deeply grooved, longitudinally, in 
parallel lincs. The grooving operation removes 
the white fiberiess wood, leaving the more fibrous 
portion standing. The back of the instru- 
ment may also be grooved, but the sounding- 
board is the most essential feature of the improve- 
ment. The sounding-boards, and their supports, 
of piano-fortes may be grooved ina similar man- 
ner, and with good results. The grooves leave 
the spaces of wood between them in such relative 
positions, that an increased resonant vibratory 
action is thereby caused, which thus greatly im- 
proves the tone of the instrument.—Scientific 
American, 

....The Evening Post states onthe authority of 
a private letter received by the Persia, frum an in- 
timate personal friend of the novelist, that Mr. 
Dickens will visit this country during the com- 
ing autumn, and give the readings from his own 
works that have been so successful in England. 

...-Fresh discoveries of gold have been made 
in California, and the Frazer river mines, which 
have heretofore yielded well, are again being 
worked, the waters of the river having subsided 
sufficiently to admit of it. 

...-Horace Greeley has arrived at Salt Lake 
City. Fresh disturbances had occurred among 
the Indians of Utah, incited it is supposed by the 
Mormons. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Tuesday, Aug. 2.—Well, the children had their 
postponed ride to-day. They were off early in 
the morning, attended by guardians in safficient 
number and the brass-band; the whole company 
reckoning as many svuls as went down from 
Canaan into Egypt. The weather was all we 
could wish and the morning ride on a dusty 
road, very pleasant. At the Lake, a small schooner 
anda sail-boat were engaged, which took in our 
whole party. Now ‘Blow, breezes, blow.’ But 
no! the breezes did not blow, and what a helpless 
thing a sailing vessel is without a wind! Ina 
steamboat the Captain is master, but the Captain 
is partner with Providence in a craft of this kind. 
We moved very slowly however, making perhaps 
a mile an hour, and the children, who were all in 
the schooner, enjoyed the novelty of being on the 
water, while they watched the other boat as it 
made rather better progress, and listened to the 
music which came from it, mellowed by the Lake. 
The dinner hour found us opposite an eligible land- 
ing place, where the women and children were put 
ashore, while most of the men remained behind 
for aquatic sport. The landing and shipping of our 
little army was quite an affair, as we had to take 
and. leave our vesscl twenty rods from the shore, 
and make the distance in two small row boats, 
which went and returned several times. We 
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joined us, had our lunch—no qualms of a rough 
sea putting us out of conceit with our food. After 
eating, the children rambled in the woods for 
berries, and we enjoyed the new effect uf music in 
the woods. While there, a steamboat ‘loomed in 
sight,’ which was watched wll it came 80 near 
that we could read the name, Onondaga; it left 
a canal boat, which it had in tow, just above us 
at the mouth of a creck which connected by a 
branch canal with the great canal. We were 
towed back some faster than we went, not by the 
steambcat, but by oars and lusty arms in a skiff. 
The Lake was provokingly placid. Our little 
need could not break its repose. Well, we made 
content of our discontent, by admiring its beauty, 
and thinking that though there is more excite- 
ment in danger, the sense of safety is very agreea- 
ble. Ifthe Lake had been turbulent at all, we 
should have had a sorry set,no doubt. On arriv- 
ing at the house on the shore, we found the 
neighborhood gathered to see our children dance ; 
so they danced a simple figure in the tavern hall. 
An old man expressinz his gratification, said it 
was ‘ worth five dollars—they took the steps, as 
folks used to.’ Home again, all safe in welcom- 
ing arms. 

Wednesday Evening, 3.—The first article in 
the Berean was read followed by catechising, 
somewhat after this fashion: G—~, who have 
been God’s secretaries in past ages, to keep his 
records for the world? Answer, First the Jews, 
then the Catholic church, and lastly, the Protes- 
tant churches, 2nd question, to another young 
person: Why did God reject his first secretary, 
the Jews? Ans., Because they refused to take 
charge of the New Testament. Ques.,3. Why 
did he turn the Catholics out of office ? Ans., 
Because they hid the Bible. How should you 
answer a man, A——, who should tell you 
that he believed Christ was a good man, but 
that he did not believe in Moses, or the Old Tes- 
tament? I should say Christ endorsed Moses 
and the Old Testament, and built his religion on 
them ; and whoever honors Christ must honor 
them. How would you answer a man who should 
say he received the four gospels, but had no con- 
fidence in the epistles? Ishould say that the 
epistles were written by men who were intimate 
with Christ and sent out by him as his agents, 
aud he was responsible for their writings. He 
endorsed Peter and Peter endorsed Paul. It is 
not possible that Christ should be a good man 
and choose for his favorite disciples and the rep- 
resentatives of his principles, men who would 
turn out to be impostors. Remarks followed the 
questioning, of which we have saved one: Men 
ask us if we believe every word of the Bible is in- 
spired; but we are not obliged to answer that 
question. We believe the book will show us the 
way to Heaven. It is like aroad, which may 
not be perfect in all respects, you may be able to 
criticise it, but if it teaches you where you wish 
to go, that is the main thing. 

Thursday Evening, 4.—We heard to-night 
from our travelers all about M. Blondin. We 
saw him play on his rope, through their familiar 
story. He was brought quite near enough for 
the nerves of some. M. Blondin appears dressed 
for his performance in a circus fit, with a fantas- 
tic cap and feathers. He carries a balancing pole 
which is said to weigh sixty lbs., holding it in 
both hands. The rope is two inches and a half 
in diameter, and is stayed by guy ropes reaching 
from the shore at regular intervals to the centre. 
Still it sags, it is said, seventy feet. M. Blondin 
always crosses first from the American side, and 
commences with running down thw rope like a boy 
on an errand. Then is the time to be frightened 
if you are going to be, for before you are aware, 
they say, you have lost all concern, and would 
as s20n expect to see a squirrel fall from its tree. 
as he from his rope. He dances on his rope ; he 
lies down on it; he drops himself helding only by 
his hand, and hangs again by one leg. He lays 
his pole on the guy rope, while he performs 
these pranks and as he gets away from it a few 
feet, he crawls back on the under side of the 
rope to take it again. A Frenchman who stond 
by our friends looking on, turned away to go off, 
declaring, ‘he be no human, he be devil !’ 

Sunday Evening 7.—The second article of the 
Berean, entitled Infidelity among Reformers, read 
and talked about. The error of letting Benevo- 
lence or any other affection usurp the place of 
Veneration was dwelt upon. Veneration is the 
throne of all human affections: let that be 
usurped, and anarchy follows. When we let Ven- 
eration be overborne by some other affection, we 
cease to pursue the truth and follow a hobby. It 
is the organ which connects us with Ged and our 
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superiors. Benevolence connects us with our 





equals or inferiors. Adherence to the Bible leads 
us into the most comprehensive benevolence, and 
satisfies our reason and every faculty. The fac 
ulties organize under Veneration harmoniously, 
but under no other lead. Men who have large 
Veneration, are seldom ifever infidels. Spiritual- 
ists seem to be trying to supply the place of the 
Bible with their literature; they take possession 
of the wastes made by the infidel Reformers, and 
put their miracles in the place of the Bible mira- 
cles, 

A Scnoor Incrpent.—I have alittle girl in 
school, who, though she learns quite easily, is apt 
t» get discouraged, and from time to time when 
her lesson looks hard, she is wont to say ‘I can’t 
get it,’ and she will throw down her book in quite 
an impatient spirit. I have often chid her for 
this habit, and said to her, ‘ now try, and if 
you do your best, I shall find no fault.’ Several 
days ago I had a serious talk with her about in- 
dulging in this practice of saying, ‘I can’t,’ andin- 
structed her to say, ‘I willtry.’ I thoughtno more 
about it till to-day, when I received irum her the 
following note: ‘Dear Mrs. J——: I thought I 
would write to you and tell you that I shall not 
say that I can’t get my lessons any more. I will 
try and get them and be a good girl. Will you 
please forgive me? I confess Christ in me a 
spirit of improvement.’ The little note brought 
tears to my eyes, and I felt that I could clasp the 
dear child to my heart. She could not rest until 
she had cleared herself as far as lay in her power, 
of the sorry influence that was upon her, and which 
was somewhat of a barrier to fellowship with her 
teacher. 

This little incident should teach us older child- 
ren the importance of not giving place to a spirit 
of discouragement. When difficulties present 
themselves, courage and perseverance will most 
assuredly surmount them.—TgacuER. 

Tue Dirrerence or a Hunppep Years.—This 
was seen by railroad travelers on atrain from 
Albany west, last Monday. The same train car- 
ried a baby three days old, and an old man a hun” 
dred and three years old. The history of the ba- 
by was this; its grandparents hearing of the con- 
finement and death of their daughter, hastened 
from west of Buffalo to Massachusetts to the 
scene of affliction, where they found the body of 
their daughter had been sent on to them ; and they 
were now following it back, with the precious 
memento she had left. The baby was carried on 
a pillow and drew much sympathizing attention. 
But not more than the old man, and his wife— 
for she was with him and was ninety. They 
were being taken by their daughter, herself a 
lady quite into years, to her home west. Every 
body in the cars came to sce them, and speak to 
them and ask about them, and their daughter 
found plenty of use for her womanly fluency, and 
the native eloquence of affection ; while they, ‘sans 
ears,’ stared good naturedly at the inquisitive 
company. They were not entirely decrepid; h 
walked with a staff, and sawed wood enough to 
keep a fire last winter. He did not quite repre- 
sent Shakspeare’s ‘last scene of all’~ the stage of 
‘mere oblivion, sans teeth, sans eyes, sane taste, 
sans every thing,’ but he had long since ‘shifted 
into the lean and slippered pantaloon—his youth- 
ful hose a world too wide for his shrunk shank, 
and his big manly voice turned toward childish 
treble.’ Age had manifestly shortened his 
hight. One of the travelers was warmed to such 
enthusiasm, he went through the cars and gather- 
ed a contribution, which he poured into the daugh- 
ter’s lap, and then promised himself to pay the 
fare of the aged couple to their juurney’s end. A 
great age must be considered a commendatiun to 
the one who has lived it, or to his ancestry, and 
our best wishes follow this ancient pair. 

Which should you rather be, the child or the 
oldman? I don’t know which I should rather be, 
but why not the old man? A thousand years 
hence, he will be no older than the child in any un- 
desirable sense, but will be able to say he was alive 
a hundred years before. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N. No. 23. 


Christ is in all things a MEDIUM spirit: 
He is not gloomy, on the one hand, or 
frivolous on the other : neither dull, nor 
light-minded. He has the good of all 
states, and the evil of none. He is 
seriously-joyful, joyfully-serious, soberly- 
sportive. This is the spirit we must re- 
ceive and give circulation to, in order to 
enjoy the things of this world, and ‘eat 
and drink in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 
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We must base our enjoyments on principle, 
and not eat and drink in the spirit of sensu- 
ality and frivolity——in the spirit that says, 
‘let us eat, and drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die,’ but understand the pihi- 
losophy of the matter—understand our 
own nature, and God’s intentions, and 
bring all enjoyments over from the side of 
mere indulgences, to the side of duties. 
This can be done. Whatever it is right 
that we should do, properly considered 

it is our duty todo, and can be dignified 
into the worship of God. We can be 
serious in our enjoyments, and do every 
thing on principle. This is the only 
way to gain and preserve a good conscience. 
Our consciences and intellects have discov- 
ered that we are in the midst of eternities : 
that we are all of the time dealing with 
immeasureable interests: that every 
thing we have to do with is important 
That being the case, so long as we are 
conscious of doing any thing in a care- 
less, frivolous spirit, so long we shall be 
at war with our own consciences. We 
can have peace with ourselves, only by 
thoroughly establishing in our consciences 
the feeling that we are in all things pur- 
suing the true end of our existence- 
This we can do, if we take a comprehen- 
sive view of all things. Our enjoyments, 
instead of intruding themselves upon our 
consciences as offences, may come in as 
helpers, with all the servants of God, in 
the great objects for which we are made. 
I am satisfied that the more serious we 
are, the more in earnest, the more single- 
eyed in our devotion to God, and the 
more enlightened we are—the more lib- 
erally we shall deal with all our affections 
and passions, and the greater enjoyment 
we shall attain. We shall come into the 
medium spirit of Christ, that knows how 
to enjoy all things in a much more in- 
tense way than the frivolous spirit can. 








All that is real now remaineth, 
And fadeth never : 

The hand which upholds it now, sustaineth 
The soul forever. 


Leaning on Him, make with reverent meekness 
His own thy will, 

And with strength from Him shall thy utter weak- 
Life’s task fulfill. [nese 


And that cloud itself, which now before thee 
Lies dark in view, 

Shall with beams of light from the inner glory 
Be stricken through. 


And like meadow mist through Autumn’s dawn 
Uprolling thin, 
Its thickest folds when about thee drawn 


Let sun-light in. 
[J. G. Whittir. 





A Ride on the Cow-Catcher. 


N. P. Willis who was recently one of an excur- 
sion party over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
thus describes a ride on the cow-catcher: 


We reached Martinsburg, on our return—re- 
tracing in sixteen hours the four days’ route of 
exploration, and, of course, traveling at full rail- 
road speed—when our kind official entertainer, 
Prescott SmitH, pointing to this front of the en- 
gine, asked if I would like to ride there. The 
thought delighted me, of course: and I touk my 
seat at once on the sort of gridiron wedge, in front 
of the locomotive, built for throwing to the right 
or left any number of stray cattle on the track.— 
With the sun intensely bright and the thermome- 
ter all day at ninety-four degrees, my black iron 
seat was not the coolest, and the glowing admira - 
tion of the crowd of Martinsburg boys who 
gathered around in the few minutes that I sat 
alone on the cow-catcher, in front of the sultry sta- 
tion-house, made it promise, at first, to be tuo 
warm «n experience. Presently, however, I was 
joined by another of our charming party to whom 
my example had proved tempting; and, with 
Prescott Smit on one side of me and THompson 
(of the ‘ Southern Literary’) on the other, I felt 
a little more reconciled to the risky possibility— 
that of being wiped off, with my two brother 
authors, by any cow that should cumber the track, 
or, in other words, served up to Fate in a literary 





sandwich with ‘ forced cowcumbers.’ 
Well—the iron steed gave his accustomed suort, 
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(which it takes pretty good ear-drums to enjoy 
as you sit directly under his explosive diaphragm, ) 
and off began to rattle the fore-foot we bestrided. 
Behind glided the streets and people of Martins- 
burg, and the hot air along with tlhem—for, to 
our exquisite delight, it grew cool cnough, in the 
second or third minute. Smoke, cinders, and 
second-hand atmosphcre, were all fanned to the 
rear. With the accelerated speed, the rush of air 
was a strife of unseen caresses, a myriad of soft 
fingers stroking back the hair upon one's temples 
and pulling gently at the corners of one’s beard, 
like a shampooing by the daughters of Eolus— 
(a little imaginative, perhaps, but remember there 
were three authors on the cow-catcher!)—-while 
the handkerchief with which I endeavored to blow 
my nose was so forced up my nostrils as to make 
me sneeze. The ‘sleepers,’ or braces across the 
rail-track, at first separate and distinct, confused 
into a solid plank. Cow after cow came in sight, 
and, the next instant, had a narrow escape of our 
rather-be-excused bosoms—pig after pig, idem— 
idem flocks of sheep, grazing horses, drunken 
men and Irish children. What a gauntlet of 
accidents runs a commun cow-catcher, to be sure! 

But, to be thus telegraphed in one’s hat and 
boots strangely removes some of one’s early pre- 
judices, The way we jumped chasms and skim- 
med ponds—popped across rivers and cleft open 
hills—shot into caverns and under mountains, 
and spun away on the other side as if nothing 
had happened—skirted precipices and rounded 
bluffs—all at the same pace and with no manner 
of recognition of mortal man’s common hindrance 
and obstacle. Why, it amounted to “a flight of 
fancy!” It was thought-travel—ghost-flitting— 
angel's errand-going, (or rather “ Adam’s Exoress” 
before the Fall)—a realization, in fact, of two of 
my own once imaginative questions, in an early 
poen : 

Are ye thought-rapid? Can ye fly as far, 
As instant as a thought? 
To which any rider on the cow-catcher of the 
“Baltimore and Ohio” would now answer “ Yes- 
Sir-ee !” 

As we approached Harper’s Ferry at full speed, 
we had an instant which made us hold our breath 
—the darting straight through ‘The Devil's 
Nose,” a tunnelled projection of rock overhanging 
the upper lip of the Potomac, which, after being 
“blown” with some trouble by the engineers, 
was thus expressively pocket-handkerchiefed with 
aname. Soon after, weslackened our pace and 
glided into the picturesque town so glorified by 
Jefferson—to me, a most reluctant termination ot 
a luxury. To dismount from the cow-catcher and 
go back, even into the well furnished drawing- 
room of our pleasure-car, was an exchange for the 
worse—coul and pure air relinquished for excess- 
ive heat and dust, to say nothing of the enjoyment 
of a louk-ahead wholly uninterrupted, and the 
thrilling sense of freedom in swift metion when 
not boxed up in a room. What we had been 
thus enjoying, however, is tov great a luxury to 
remain long un-commonized. An open car in front 
of the locomotive, (the cows and pigs carefully 
balustrated out,) will soon be a popular “ extra” 
on the trains in hot weather—relief to delicate 
lungs as would be such an escape from smoke and 
cinders, to say nothing of its captivating suitable- 
ness to the proverbial “ go-aheadativeness” of the 
Americans. 





The Scene at the House of 
Simon. 





The following graphic description of the sceng 
related in Luke, we take from an interesting ar- 
tucle in the August number of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, on ‘The Dramatic Element in the Bible:’ 


Let us select for attention a particular scene. 
It shall be from Luke. This evangelist bas 
been fabled a painter, and in the apotheosis of 
the old Church he was made the tutelar patron 
of that class of artists. If the individuality 
of his conceptions, the skill of his groupings, 
and the graphicness gave rise to such an idea, 
it would seem to have its foundation as well in 
Nature as in superstition. Matthew has more 
detail, more thought; Luke is more pictur- 
esque, more descriptive. John has more deep 
feeling; Luke more action, more life. The 
Annunciation, the Widow of Nain, the Pro- 
digal Son, the Good Samaritan, the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, and the incident to which 
we shall presently advert, are found in Luke 
alone. 

The incident in question is the dining of 
Christ at the house of Simon the Pharisee, 
and, while they were reclining at meat, the 
entrance of a woman which was a sinner, who 
bathes the feet of Jesus with tears, and wipes 
them with the hair of her head. The place is 
the city of Nain; the hour noon. The dra- 
matis persona are three,—Jesus, Simon and 
the Woman,—and, if we choose to add them, 
the other guests, who are silent spectators of 
what transpires. 

Let us consider, first, the Woman. She 
‘wasa sinner.’ This is all, in fact, that we 
know of her; but this is enough. The term 
‘sinner,’ in this instance, as in many others, 
does not refer to the general apostacy in 
Adam ; it is distinctive ot race and habit.— 
She was probably of heathen extraction, as she 
was certainly of a dissolute life. The poetry 


of sin and shame calls her the Magdalen, and 


.| have tendered to Jesus the hospitalities of his 


name to stand. The depth of her depravity 
Christ clearly intimates in his allusion to the 
debtor who owed five hundred pence, and the 
language of Simon teaches that the infamy of 
her life was well understood among the inhab- 
itants of the city. If a foreigner, she had 
probably been brought into the country by the 
Roman soldiers and deserted. Ifa native, she 
had fallen beneath the ban of respectability, 
and was an outcast alike from hope and from 
good society. She was condemned to wear a 
dress different from tbat of other people; she 
was liable at any moment to be stoned for her 
conduct; she was one whom it was a ritu- 
al impurity to touch. She was wretched be- 
youd measure; but while so corrupt, she 
was not utterly hardened. Incapable of vir- 
tue, she was not incapable of gratitude.— 
Weltering in grossness, she could still be 
touched by the sight of purity. Plunged 
into extremest vice, she retained the dam- 
ning horror of her situation. If she hal 
ever striven to recover her lost position, 
there were none to assist her; the. bigotry of 
patriotism rejected her for her birth,—the 
scrupulousness of modesty, for her history.—- 
The night, that consecrated so many homes 
and Rs mat together so many families in in- 
nocence and repose, was to her blacker than 
its own blackness in misery and turpitude ; the 
morning, that radiated gladness over the face 
of the world, revcaled the extent and exagger- 
ated the sense of her own degradation. But 
the vision of Jesus had alighted upon her ; she 
had seen him speeding upon his errands of 
mercy ; she hung about the crowd that follow- 
ed his steps; his tender look of pity may have 
sometimes gleamed into her soul. Stricken, 
smitten, confounded, her yearnings for peace 
gush forth afresh. It was as if Hell, moved 
by contrition, bad given up its prey,—as if 
Remorse, tired of its gnawing, felt within itself 
the stimulus of hope. But how shall she see 
Jesus? Wherewithal shall she approach him? 
She has ‘nothing to pay.’ She has tears 
enough, and sorrows enough,—but these are 
derided by the vain, and suspected by the wise. 
She has an alabaster box of ointment, which, 
shut out as she is from honorable gain, must 
be the product and the concomitant of her 
guilt. But with these she must go. We see 
ker threading her lonely way through the 
streets, learning by hints, since she would not 
dare to learn by questions, where Jesus is, and 
stops before the vestibule of the elegant man- 
sion of Simon the Pharisee. 

Who is Simon the Pharixee ? Not necessa- 
rily a bad man. We associate whatever is 
odious in hypocrisy or base in craft with the 
name Pharisee, while really it was the most 
distinguished title among the Jews. Many of 
the Pharisees were hypocrites ; not all of them. 
The name is significant of profession, not of 
character. He could not have been an un- 
principled, villanous man, or he would never 


house. Indeed, Christ allows him, in the 
sense of moral indebtedness, to owe but fifty 
pence. He was probably a rich man, which 
might appear from the generous entertainment 
he made. He was a respectable mau. The 
sect to which he belonged wus the most cele- 
brated and influential among the Jews; and 
when not debased by positive crime, a Phari- 
see was always esteemed for his learning and 
his piety. He had some interest in Christ, 
either in his mission or his character,—-an in- 
terest beyond mere curiosity, or he wou!d not 
have invited him to dine with him. He be- 
trays a sincere friendliness, also, in his appre- 
bension lest Christ should suffer any religious 
contamination. 

The third person in the scene is Christ, 
who, to speak of him not as theology has in- 
terpreted him to us, but as he appeared to the 
eyes of his contemporaries, was the reputed sor 
of Joseph and Mary, the Bethlebemites; who 
by his words and deeds had atiracted much 
attention and made some converts; now ac- 
cused of breaking the Jewish Sabbath, now of 
plotting against the Roman sovereignty ; one 
who in his own person had felt the full power 
of temptation, and who had been raised to the 
grandeur of a transfiguration; so tender he 
would not bruise the broken reed, so gentle 
his yoke was rest ; raying out with compassion 
and love wherever he went; healing alike the 
pangs of grief and the langour of disease ; 
whom some believed to be the Messiah, and 
others thought a prophet; whom the masses 
followed, and the priests feared ;—this is the 
third member of the company. 

The two last, with the other guests, are en- 
gaged at their meal, and in conversation. ‘he 
door is darkened by a strange figure ; all eyes 
are riveted on the apparition; the Magdalen 
enters, faded, distressed, with long dishevelled 
hair. She has no introduction ; she says noth- 
ing ; indeed, in all this siguificant scene, she 


CULAR. 





where Jesus, according to oriental custom, is 
reclined. She drops at his feet; there her 


her soul bursts. Observe the workings of the 
moment. See how those people are affected. 
Surprise on the part of Simon and his friends 
turns to scorn, and this shades into indignation. 
Jesus is calm, collected, and intently thougbt- 
ful. The woman is overwhelmed by her situ- 
ation. The lip of Simon curls, his eye flashes 
with fire of outraged virtue. Jesus meets his 
gaz* with equal fire, but it is all of pure heav- 
enly feeling. Simon moves to have the vaga- 
bond expelled ; Christ interrupts the attempt. 
But the honor of the house is insulted. Yes, 
but the undying interests of the soul are a 
stake. But the breath of the woman is ritual 
poison, and her touch will bring down the enr- 
ses of the law. But the look of Christ indi- 
cates that depth of spirituality before which 
the institutions of Moses flee away as chaff be- 
fore the wind. Simon has some esteem for 
Jesus, and in this juncture his sensations take 
a turn of pity, spiced, perhaps, with a little 
contempt, and he says with himself,—* Surely, 
this man cannot be a prophet, as is pretended, 
or he would know who and what sort of woman 
it is that touches him ; for she is a sinner ; she 
is unclean and reprobate.” 

“Simon” says Jesus, with a tone that 
pierced to the worthy host’s heart, and arrest- 
ed the force of his pious alarm,—‘‘ Simon !” 

“Sir, say on,” is the replv of the Pharisce, 
who is awed by this appeal into an bumble 
listener. 

Whereupon Jesus relates the story of the 
two debtors, and, with irresistible strength of 
illustration and delicacy of application, breaks 
the prejudice and wins the composure of the 
Jew. “If, then,” he continues, * he loves 
much to whom much is forgiven, what shall 
we say of one who loves so much ?” 

‘“* See,” he goes on, pointing to the woman, 
“See this woman,—this wretch. I entered 
thy house; thou gavest me no water for my 
feet ; but she has washed my feet with her 
tears and wiped them with her bair. She 
kisses my feet; she anoints them with oint- 
ment. Wherefore 1 say unto thee, her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven; for she loved 
much.’’ 

This scene, however inadequately it may be 
set forth, contains all that is sublime in trage- 
dy, terrible in guilt, or intensein pathos. ‘The 
woman represents humanity, or the soul of 
human nature; Simon, the world, or worldly 
wisdom ; Christ, divinity, or the divine pur- 
poses of God to us ward. Simon is an incar- 
vation of what St. Paul calls the beggarly 
elements ; Christ, of spirituality; the woman, 
of sin. It is not the woman alone,—but in 
her there cluster upon the stage all want and 
woe, all calamity and disappointment, all shame 
and guilt. In Christ there come forward to 
mect her, love, hope, truth, light, salvation.— 
In Simon are acted out doting conservatism, 
mean expediency, purblind calculation, carnal 
insensibility. Generosity ir. this scene is con- 
fronted with meanness, in the attempt to shel- 
ter misfortune. The woman is a tragedy her- 
self, such as Aischylus never dreamed of. ‘The 
scourging Furies, dread Fate, and burning 
Hell unite in her, and, borne on by the new 
impulse of the new dispensation, they come 
towerds the light, they ask for peace, they 
throng to the heaven that opens in Jesus.— 
Simon embodies that vast array of influences 
that stand between humanity and its redemp- 
tion. He is a very excellent, a very estimable 
man,—but he is vot shocked at intemperance, 
he would not have slavery disturbed, he sees a 
necessity for war. Does Christ know who and 
what sort of a woman it is that touches him ? 
Will he defile himself by such a contact? Can 
he expect to accomplish anything by familiar- 
ity with such matters? Why is he not satis- 
fied with a good dinner? ‘ Simon, Simon!” 
The silence of the woman is wonderful, it is 
awful. What is most profound, most agita- 
ting, most intense cannot speak; words are 
too little for the greatness of feeling. So Job 
sat himself upon the ground seven days and 
seven nights, speechless. Not in this case, as 
is said of Schiller’s Robbers, did the pent vol- 
cano find vent in power-words ; not in stron 
and terrible accents was uttered the hoarded 
wrath of long centuries of misrule and op- 
pression. The volcano, raging, aching, threw 
itself in silence into the arms of one who could 
soothe and allay it. The thunder is noisy and 
harmless. The lightning is silent,—and the 
lightning splits, kills, consumes. Humanity 
had muttered its thunder for ages. Its light- 
nirg, the condensed, fiery, fatal force of things, 
leaped from the blackness of sin, threaded 
with terrific glare the vision of man, and, in 
the person of the woman, fell bot and blasting 
at the feet of Jerus, who quenched its fire, 
and of that destructive bolt made a trophy of 





never speaks ; her silence is as remarkable as 





there may be a convenience in permitting this 


it is profound She goes behind the couch 


grace and a fair image of hope. She could 
not speak, and so she wept,—like the raw, 





tears stream ; there the speechless agony of 











chilling, hard atmosphere, which is relieved 
only by a shower of snow. How could she 
speak, guilty, remorseful wretch, without ex- 
cuse, without extenuation? In the presence 
of divine virtue, at the tribunal of judgment, 
she could only weep, she could only love, 
But, blessed be Jesus, he could forgive her, 
he can forgive all. The woman departs jn 
peace ; Simon is satisfied; Jesus triumphs; 
we almost hear the applouses with which tho 
ages and F ceoggeraeen of earth greet the closing 
sceue. From the serene celestial immensity 
that opens above the spot we can distinguish 
voice, saying, ‘* This is my beloved Son ; hear 
ye bim!” 





Beaver Brook. 





Hushed with broad sunlight lies the hill, 
And, minuting the long day’s loss, 

The cedar’s shadow, slow and still, 
Creeps o’er ite dial of gray moss. 

Warm noon brims full the valley’s cup, 
The aspen’s leaves are scarce astir, 

Only the little mill sends up 

Its busy, never- ceasing burr. 

Climbing the loose-piled wall that hems 
The road along the mill-pond’s brink, 
From ‘neath the arching barterry-stems, 
My footstep scares the shy chewink. 
Beneath a bony buttonwood 

The mill’s red door swings open wide ; 
The whitened miller, dust-imbued, 

Flits past the square of dark, inside. 

No mountain torrent’s strength is here; 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 

Heaps its small pitcher to the ear, 

And gently waits the miller’s will. 

Swift slips Undine along the race 

Unheard, and then, with flashing bound, 
Floods the dull wheel with light and grace, 
And laughing, hunts the loath drudge round. 
The miller dreams not at what cost 

The quivering mill-stones hum a whirl, 
Nor how, for every turn, are tost 
Armfulls of diamond and of pearls. 

But summer cleared my happier eyes 

With drops of some celestial juice, 

To see how beauty underlies 
For evermore each form of use. 

And more: methought I saw that flood,. 
Which now so dull and darkling steals, 
Thick, here and there, with human blood, 
To turn the world’s laborious wheels. 

No more than doth the miller there, 

Shut in our several cells, do we 

Know with what waste of beauty rare 
Moves every day’s machinery. 

Surely the wiser time shall come 
When this fine overplus of might, 

No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 

Shall leap to music and to light. 

In that new childhood of the world 

Life of itself shall dance and play, 

Fresh blood through Time’s shrunk veins be 
And labor meet delight half-way. [hurled, 

[J. R. Lowell. 


at ¢ < oee 

According to the articles of war, it is death to 
stop a cannon ball. 

There is said to be a man in Exeter, whose 
memory is svshort that it only reaches to his 
knees. Per consequence, he has not paid for his 
last pair of boots. 

A Frenchman, wishing to speak of the cream of 
English poets, forgot the word, and said “do 
butter of poets.” 

“Mapam, has your piano an A€olian attach- 
ment?” asked Stubbs, the other night, of the 
wife of a man who appeared to live fully up to, if 
not beyond his means. “Hush!” whispered 
Stiggins in his ear; “ it has a sheriff’s attach- 
ment.” Stubbs dropped the subject. 

Bassompierre, the French Ambassador to 
Spain, was relating to Henry IV. the particulars 
of his entry into Madrid. “TI was mounted,” he 
said, “on the smallest mule in the world.”— ‘Ah,” 
exclaimed the king, what an amusing sight! An 
ass upon a mule !”’—“ Very good sire,” retorted 
Bassompierre, “I was your m)jesty’s represen- 
tative.” 


CuoIce oF worps.— When sou doubt between 
two words, chvose the plainest, the commonest, 
the most idiomatic. Eschew the fine words as 
you would rouge ; love cimple ones as you would 
the native roses on your cheek. Act as you 
might be disposed to do on your estate ; employ 
such words as have the largest families, keeping 
clear of foundlings and of those of which nobody 
can tell whence they came. 








——A great many evils cannot be shaken off, or 
disposed of at once; they must be worn out.— 
‘* Here is the patience of the saints.” In order to 
overcome the wicked one, we must meet him at all 





points with more perseverance than he possesses. 
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